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§ Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in Malice.” a 


SUPPLEMENTARY NU MBER. 





No 56. NORWICH, Wednesday, July 4th, 1827. 2d. , 


GRUTIOVB 


THE HEIR AT LAW AND MY SPOUSE AND I. 


THE Theatre closed for the season, on Tuesday Evening, with 
Colman's favourite Comedy of “« The Hei: at Law,” a Comic Song 
by Mr. Baker, and the farce of “ My Spouse and I.. The observa- 
tions we have so frequently made on plays hastily and ipattentively 
got up, leave us but little room to say,any thing upon the perform- 
ances of this evening. ‘Theaudience was thinand unprofitable, both 
io manager and actor, and the spirit that should have been infused 
into the mind of the performer, from the, speetators in front, was 
entirely lost, from the miserable account of empty benches, through- 
out the houxe ; box, pit, and gallery, all shared the same fate, until 
the half-price, when it assumed a more prosperous appearance ; 
the dolness that had ase: the audience aud miade its way to 


the stage, gradually dispersed, and the life and spirit of the author 





-atlength beeame visible’; such is the natural result of the want of 


animal spirits, and of that encouragement which is so necessary 
for the actor to do common justice to what he undertakes. 

Mr. Wharton's Dr. Panglos, was altogether a heavy perform- 
ance. he did not give it that quaintness, and that affectation of 
pedantry the author intended, characters of this description are ill- 
suited to his talent, which in lively old men, such as Simpson, (in 
Simpson and Co ) is decidedly great. 

r. Balls tustled through Dick Dowlass with his usual viva- 
eity, the natural simplicity of. Zekiel Homespun was admira- 
bly pourtrayed by Mr. Sherwin. The original Epiloguewas spoken 

the characters with great effect, and the curtain fell amidst the 
plaudits of the audience. Mr. Baker's Comie Song (with which we 
were heartily tired) followed amidst the plandits of the gods ; 
the usnal farewell address was then delivered ty the manager ; we 
are sorry the season has latterly been so unprofitable, but the pub- 
lic are literally tired out with ticket nights and benefits, durin 
which, for the sake of novelty,) the pieces selected are new an 
s» miserably got up, that it is reallya tax upon our patience to be 
obliged to set them out; we have spoken on this subject before, 

. LL 
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and we hope the performers will hereafter adopt a better system, 
by which the inclination in‘their friends and the public to serve 
them, may have a double inducement. 

The Farce of “ My Spouse asd J,” which has been frequently 
performed this season, leaves us nothing forremark. ‘The perform. 
ers and the manager have our best wishes for success, and success 
will always follow great exertions to please ; these we have no 
doubt the manager wilf make, aad while he shews an ardent desire 
to meril the patronage of the public, he wili be rewarded. 

Several of the periormers are leaving us for other ‘Iheatres, many 
of whon, perbups,’ we may never see ‘ugain, we are not fond of The- 
atrical acquaintances, because the continuance of them is so beset 
wiih uncertainty, it is no sooner cultivated and enjoyed, but we are 
leit to vegret the happy hours wehave passed with them, and to repine 
at their uncertain fate ; they aremen gifted with superior talent, formed 
hy study anda knowledge of society to please, and where we happen 

With one wetor Of education and good moral character, it is our fate to 
regret that cut of so many thus gifted, so few are men of reflection ; 
they-are like tle inseets ofa day basking in the sunshine of happiness, 
regardless of what to morrow may bring forth, they have all our best 
wisnes, and we -hope thut success, prosperity, and happiness will at- 
tend them in their new engagements,—although we may have been 
vccasionally severe, it was with no personui unpleasant feeling to- 
wards them, ‘but with’ a wish that they might take advantage of 
ou? observations, being well assured, that “ man sees not himself 

‘but by reflection from some other thing.” 





We present our Readers under ie Head of 


ROMAN AMUSEMENTS, 


“A most valuable paper as connected with Theatric Representa- 
' tions on the Continent. 


BOWMAN OVPPAT SHOWA. 


“| Have now been an inhabitant of Rome (the eternal city), for 
somermonths ; but what part of its motley gurment, balf modern, 
half antique, to choose for descanting upon, 1 know not, which 
has not already been worn threadbare by the countless tourists of 
all countries, sexes, and calibres, tl.at have rolled hither in unceas- 
ing suecession for these last ten years. Brooding over this im- 
portant choice of an unsunned subject, as I strolled aown the Corso 
(the Bond-street of Rome) my attention was caught by the voci- 
ferations of & man at the entrance to a. kind of cellar under the 
fiano palace; who was crying out, Entra’e O Sijnort, &e. 
“Walk in, gentlemen, it is guing to begin.” | entered, and found 

-what i was in search cf—an untouched subject to write to you 
about. On paying: twenty-eight centimes (five sous anda haf) 1 
found myseif at a Roman puppet-show ; the smallaess of the 
price of admission made me dread to meet with rather indillereot 
company, but ] was agreeably surprised to perceive that twenty- 
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eight centimes in this wn-money-getting country were sufficiently 
jn; ortant to keep out the canadle, and 1 accordingly took my 
lace amongst a decent and respeetable assemblage: of Jtoman 
citizens. ‘The inhabitants of Rome. are perhaps the; peopleia 
Europe who possess the keenest zest for fine and biting satire. 
Gifted with great clearness of perception, they seize with rapidity 
the most fine-drawn and remote allusions. Habituated for,such.a 
length of time to regard the evils that weigh upon them as inevi- 
tabie as they are interminable, they are no longer actuated by 
feelings of hatred or vengeancetowards the Pope or his ministers; 
they desire not their “ taking off,” well aware that their places 
would be filled by successors equally onerous. ‘They therefore 
confine their malice to langhing heartilyat.the expense of the 
magnates of the land, whenever the opportunity is afforded them, 
bythe prquant dialogues between Pasquin and Marforio, or the 
not less sly and satirical performances of their favourite fantoceina. 
It is unnecessary to say that it would be hopelessto seek for.an in- 
dulgence in this way atthe regular theatres, in all the.pieces which 
have undergone the clipping criticisms of the censor's scissors..; It 
is only then atthe puppet theatre, where the pieces are improvised, 
that there is any chance of an indulgence in this their favourite 
pastime, ‘This grave prefatory explauation was necessary to pre- 
vent your laughing at me, when: I tell you that ] passed a most 
delicious evening at arepresentation of the wooden and pigmy 
comedians of the palace iano. ‘I hese actors are net more than 
a foot high, and the stage upon which thev fret their dittle hour, is 
about twelve feet in breadth and four or five feet in height. What 
adds wonderfully to the illusion of the scene is, that the same just 
proportion is observed in tlie scenery and decorations, which, be 
it said en passant, are excellent. The doors, windows, archways, 
&c. are calculated with mathematical nicety to suit the fairy pro- 
portions of these 12-inch performers. ‘Ihe favourite personage 
with the Roman people at present, and whose adventures they 
never tire in witnessing, is Cassandrino.’ Cassandrmo is a foppish 
old gentleman of fifty-five or sixty years of age, spruce in_his per- 
son, brisk in his movements, his grey hairs, carefully arranged, 
possessing the manners of the best sucicty, perfectly acquainted 
with men and things, and knowing how to turn to advantage the 
tuling passion of the day: in a word, Cassandrino might be pro- 
nounced an almost perfeet man, a kind of eo Grandison, 
if he had not the slight blemish of tumbling over head and ears in 
leye with every pretty face that chance throws in his way. Ina 
country, the government of which is entirely composed of bache- 
lors, it was a happy though a hazardous thought to create such a 
character as Cassandrino. He is of course represented as ove of 
the laity, but the imagination of the spectators soon gifts him 
with a be orders, and puts him on the violetsealoured stockings of 
the Monsignort. The Monsignori-are the aspirants after clerical 
honours at the papal court; it is from this class that most of the 
ecclesiastical dignities are filled up. Cardinal Gonzalvi, for in- 
stance, was a Monsignort for thirty yeare ofthis life. Rome is full 
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of Monsignori of the same age as Cassandrino, who have still to, 


make their fortune, but who endeavour to console themselves with 


thée*delay by ‘paying assiduous court to the pretty women of Rome. | 


The‘pieve represented by the puppets of the palace iano, the 
evening I had the = fortune to stray in there, was entitled Cas- 
sandrino Allievo dt un Pittore (Cassandrino the painter's pupil). 
A celebrated painter in Rome has a very beautilul sister, whose 
charms have made a profound impression upon Cassandrino, a 
youthful old gentleman of sixty, extremely particular in his dress 
and person. This amorous sexagenary tals to see his fair one, 
and gives himself on entering on the stage, all the airs and graces 
ofan embryo cardinal. These are as indicative of the character 
meant to be ridiculed, to the eye of a Roman, as is the careless 
lounge of a man of fashion in Bond-street, to the glance of an ex- 
perienced Londoner. The appearance of Cassandrino ppon the 
stage and three or four turns that he takes, while waiting for his 
belle, whom the cameriera di casa is gone to seek, after having 
had a paoletto slipped into her hand, excite the hilarity of the 
audience, so adairebly do his movements imitate the affected gait 
of a young Monsignore. 1 could almost venture to affirm that at 
this moment no one in the theatre recollected that it wasa piece 
of carved wood that was treading the boards before them. ‘Ihe 
painter s sister comes in, and Cassandrino, who has not as yet on 
account of his age, ventured to make a positive declaration of his 
sentiments begs her to allow him to sing a cavatina wh.ch he had 
just heard ata concert. This cavatina, one of Paesiello’s most 
delightful airs, was sung in the most enchanting manner. It was 
applauded most enthusiastically, but the illusion was for a moment 
destroyed by the spectatorscrying out Brava,la Ciabatina. This 
was the name of the singer behindthe scenes. Sheis the daugh- 
ter of a cobler and bas a most superb voice: she is paid a crown 
an evening for singing this air, In the words of the cavaéina the 
tender Cassandrino conveys a declaration of his passion ; the young 
lady replies to him by some compliments upon the eleyance of 
his dress, with which the old gentleman is enchanted, and imme- 
diately commences an enumeration of the exceliencies of the va- 


rious articles of his costume. The cloth of bis coat he had from” 


Franee, that of his pantaloons from Knyiand. He then talks of 
his superb gold repeater made at Geneva, which he draws out and 
causes to suike; ina word, Cassandrino exhibits all the petty 
ostentation and vanity of a foppish old bachelor. Acquiring con- 
fidence from the enumeration of the manifold perfections of his 
dress and trinkets; he insensibly moves his chair closer to that of 
the young lady, and a declaration in form is likely to be the result, 
when the tender /efe-a-ele is unpropitiously interrupted by the 
entrance: of the painter, who appears with an enormous pair of 
whiskers and tong fléwing locks; this being the favourite fashion 
at Rome wiff artists: of genius, real or pretended, in imitation of 
Lord Byron, whose person and character are popular in Italy, par- 
ticularly after he so nobly devoted his life and fortune in the glo- 
rious cause of the Greeks. The young painter returns to 
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Cassandrino a miniature, which he had been retouching for him, 


and at the same time reqnests him not to honour his sister ; 


with any more visits _ Cussandrino instead of taking fire at this 
intimation, overwhelms the young painter with the most flattering 
encom:ums upon his talent and his skill. 

On find .ng himself alone with his sister, tte painter asks her ‘ How conld you be 
soimprudent as to grant a tele-a-tete to a man who cannot marry you?” This trait, 
which clearly in‘heates the clerical character of the suitor, was canght and ap- 
planded bv the audience We text had a monologue from -Cassandrino in the 
street: he is inconsolab:‘e for having been precluded the sight of his fair one, with 
whom he is more enamoured than ever, The reasons which he makes use of to him- 
self to disguise his sixty years are the more comical, i has C lrino is by 
no means a fool, bat on the contrary a man of considerable experience and even 
cleverness, who only gives way to these ridiculous frailties, because he is in love. 
Hg at length resolves tu disguise himseif in the dress of a young man ant hetome 
the pupil of the painter. Here the first act terminates. In the second act we have 
Cassandrino again at the painter's house. His face is almost entirely concealed by 
a pair of huge black whiskers and flowing wig, but from behind his ears peep forth 
the little grey and powdered locks of the sexagenury. His love-scene with the 
painter's sister isexcelleut. Like a true old bachelor, he endeavours to awaken 
her tenderness by talking of his riches, which he offers to share with her, and con- 
clades by saying we shall be so happy tozether and no one shall know of our happi- 
ness. This other touch, which evidently. points out the priest, is seized and 
applauded. Cassandrino at length ventures to fall at the feet of his mistress, and 
is surprised in this situation by her old aunt, who had known him forty years betore 
inFerrara. She brings to his recollection that he then made desperate love to her. 
Cassandrino quits the room in contusion aud flies to the painter's studio for refuge ; 
but soon returns, followed by a crowd of young artists playing off a thousand plea- 
santries on the amorous old gentleman, The painter enters, and, aftcr sending 
away his pupils, has a long dia'ogue wiih Cassandrino, who shews the most mortal 
alarm lest the affair should be made public. This other clerical indication is not 
lost upon the fine sagacity of a Roman audience. The painter, after amusing him- 
self with the em>arrassment of Cassandrino, at length says, ** You are come here 
to take lessons in painting; well, L shall give you some, and I shall commence 
by one in colouring; my al shall strip off your clothes and paint your 

y 





body of a fine scarlet (allusion to the colonr of the cardinals), and, tims 

having attained the object of your wishes (the cardinalship), [ shall walk you up and 

down the Corso!” Cassandrino, frightened, out of bis wits at the idea of sucha 

pr ade, ts to marry the old aunt, whom he had made love to forty years 

before at Ferrara. He then approaches the foot-lights, and says aside to the au- 

dience ** I renounce the scarlet (becoming Cardinal), but I shall become uncle to 

the object L adore and then’’— He here pretends that he is called away, makes a 

1.w bow to the audience, and disappears.—Sueh is an imperfect analysis of this de- 

licions “little piece, which constantly produced amongst the spectators bursts of 
merriment, or excited that smothered and concentrated laughter still more agree- 
able. On the close of the piece a child came forward to trim the lamps, when 4 
ery ef surprise arose from she whole audience, thinking that they saw a giant— 
so strong had the illnsion been, and so totally had they forgotten the fairy propor- 
tions of the personages by whoin they had been so well amused during three quar- 

ters of an hour. On inquiring from one of my neighbours relative to the meclianism 

of these charming actors, I was informed that the feet are made of lead, that the 
strings, by means of which they and the legs are moved, pass through the interior 
of the body, and are inclosed, together with those tht direct the motion of the head, 
ina little tube, the aperture of which is at the crown ofthe head. It is therefore 
only the strings which move the arms that are a little visible, but even this inconve- 
nience may be avoided by taking a seat five or six paces removed from the stage. 
The eyes are moveable, but only inasmuch as the head frclines to the left or right 
side, But I despair of conveying to you an adequate idea of the exquisite skill 
with which the natural movements and attitudes of the body are imitated by means 
which, thas described in words, appear to be so simple and even clamsy.” 
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THEATRE ROYAL, NORWICH. 
MR. YATES’ REMINISCENCIS, 


Satrurpay, June 30th. 


Tuts gentleman whose versality of talent is well known in the me- 
tropolis, and whose genius and enterprize emboldened him to take the 
field against his formidable rival, Mathews, appeared this Evening 
before a Norwich audience for the first time. Mr. Yates has a comic 
but highly expressive countenance ; his deportment is frank, easy, and 
strictly gentlemanly— His introduction to his “ Etchings and Sketches” 
was delivered in a fluent and elegant style. We will endeavour after 
his mode of expression, to give our readers a specimen of his “ Por- 
trait Painting.”—James Blurr is a sort of Argus-like porter at the 
mansion of Sir Valentine Varnish, R. A. a conceited and superannu- 
ated old amateur artist. Mr. Yates details with wonderful humour, his 
dialogue with old Blurr, who had been for many years in the British 
navy : his delineation of this blunt eccentric character, keeping wp the 
tone of voice, and mode of expression, with the seaman-like look, and 
shrewd cast of the eye “ was true to natures self ;” the long-winded 
story of his nautical adventures, interlarded with the saving clause of 
“ starve me and my whole family if it ar'nt true,’ was delivered in the 
richest style of quaintness ;—with great difficulty he gets away from 
James, and is introduced to Sir Valentine, whose prejudices in favour 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and his tale of “ the /ate immortal Mr. Gar- 
rick, deceased,” although he had never seen him, was a capital s 
cimen of the garrulity of an old dotard. We are, soon after this in- 
terview, introduced to the notice of a Mr. Lemuel Likely, a very busy 
sort of personage, who has a simile and a laugh for every body ; the 
conversazione party, with sketches of fashionable frivolity, lisping af- 
fectedness of the modern beau, and the hysterical sensibility of the 
belles, drew the imagination of the auditors to the very centre of a 
London drawing-room. Perhaps one of the most felicitous hits of 
mimicry was Mr, Yates’ personation of a distinguished “ blue pill sur- 
geon,” disguisecd under the cognomen of Mr, Alphabeta; the bearish 
rudeness of the man, his eccentricities, and his query of “ Have 
you read my book ?” brought the character home to the ears and eyes 
of the audience, who convulsed the house with a roar of laughter. 

The description of those gentry, the short stage coachmen, and 
their friends and allies the cads, with the eternal swich—swich— 
swich, right and left on the backs of the poor jaded hacks, was pain- 
fully and distressingly picturesque. We pass over some part of the 

erformance and arrive at his “ Trip from London.” It is impossible 
for us to do justice to his admirable description of being shut up alone 
ata village Inn, on @ rainy day—no books except the Gardener's Ca- 
lendar, Moore's Almanack, and Farley's Cookery: infusion of poplat 
leaves for tea, and.gravel-like sugar for pure white. ‘Ihe mock Duet 
called the “ Fly Duet,” and the mode and manner in which he de- 
scribes the buzzing and cleaning of those insects, after a souse in a 
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treacle pot, excited astonishment, followed by incessant shouts of mer- 
rimeat—his night ut Oxford, and his village Ino, are assuredly the 
best part of his descriptive entertainment. His burlesque of “ Hamlet's 
Address to the Huse,” in imitation of Elliston, at a country ‘Theatre, 
was, perhaps, of its kind, a ‘ne plus ultra of perfection—One Night 
more, a Pint uf Wine, and a Candle—an Oxford Inn, and the pert 
Waiter, were excellent—* Shew me a room.’ ‘‘ihere’s the cotlee 
room, sir.’ ‘1 want a private room.’ “He then took me down a long 
dark corridor, and openmy: a door on the left hand, ushered me into 
an apartment dark und givomy to a degree, and without the comfort 
of a tire ; setting the candle on the table, he went to the other end of 
the room, and began dusiing sume old-fashioned cruets that stood on 
the side-board: surveying me in the distance (askance) as I watched 
his motions, resting my head on my hand. After busthng about for 
some time, he thought fit to make his exit, and when I found be had 
ge nearly to the end of the long corridor, I rang the bell—‘ Waiter, 
ring me a pint of wine.’ ‘ Port-Sherry, sir? ‘ Sherry.’ “ ‘The pint of 
wine was brougiit, and I do verily believe it was in one of those self 
same cruets | saw him dusting only a few minutes before.” ‘ Bring me 
another candie.’ ‘ Pint wine and candle, sir; candle pint wine ! always 
rule of the house.’ ‘ Very well : then bring another pint of wine, and 
another cundle.’ “ He stared at me with a complacent sort of smile, 
and setting down the wine and candle, left the room. I mused fora 
moment or two, and then rang the bell again.” ‘ Bring me half a 
quire of paper and pen and ink.’ * I set down and wrote seven and 
twenty notes to various young Oxonians, (friends) detailing briefl 
“ the way of the house,” and away they came one after another, quie 
as lightning. ‘ Well Yates, my boy, how are you. * Waiter.’ « Yes, sir.’ 
‘ Pint of wine and candle—rule ‘of the house you know.’ The waiter 
stared, but the wine and candle was brought, and we set down with 
twenty-nine candles and twenty-nine pints of wine, (including my 
own) ; it was the most curious joke in the world to witness the gra- 
dation of rank in the said candlesticks, from rich plated, to the humble 
tin: at length the landlord came in with Ais pint of wine and candle, 
imploring’ us in the most humble way, for God’s sake, not to order any 
more wine ia pints, nor any more candles, for he had now neither 
pint decanters, nor candlesticks left of any sort whatever! ! 
‘To follow this gentleman through his various characters would be 
a tedious and irksome task, suffice it that Mr. Yatesis excellent in every 
thing, and having given our Readers a specimen or two of his talents, 


we are sure we shall be pardoned for not adding more. 





To Philo-Thespis alias the “ Canterbury Hero” Chingchilly. 


Youne GentLeMAN—If you had been any other than a mere 
boy, and had been tried in the school of adversity for many years as 
we have been, and had insulted us by your poetic lampoons, we would 
ha-ve tied you to a post and flogged you wa a cat-o-nine tails, so that 
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we Ad have carried the marks with you to your | e, the 
tare, and would, when dead, havetondescended to have wrote yoor 
epitaph thus:— 3) oe 
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but as you are bd cnt jenorant child, both in manners and in know- 
ledge of the world, we will temper “justice with mercy.” Our * gar- 
ret effusions? ag\you, call them, has caused many, a sleepless night 
the members of your dramatic corps ; it has sate upon them hke an 
Incubus, and greatly are we indebted to you for the administration of 
an occasional Nurcotie Draught—the youth who in‘his exuberance of 
fancy, could write under the names of Philo-Dramaticus, Omega, 
Quiz, &e. the “ Portraiture of the Drama,” &e. and lash the follies of 
. the various actors with whom he. associates, turn traitor to his own 
_ parent, and ex the seerets of the Green Room, to curry favour 
with us, is to all intents and purposes a “ a Spy,” and verily 
tiiat Spy shall have:his reward—the vanity of the bloated, self-sui- 
_ficivat eoxeomb is never more yrent than when he finds he is sur- 
fited with his own adulation ; is diabolical revepge never more 
atitied than when hethinks he can with impunity, assist to tear down 
i fabric whieh he himself, has in part, caused to be:ereeted, Vain, 
however, will be the effort; for in seating away the rubbish that hath 
Mi wosld busbocnstins peed sino to.follom you toes) 
t wou © utmost to follow, you 

- the mire of slander in which you have encased yourself, _ We os Ea 
. tors, Hever courted your acquaintance or your favour, you thrust your- 
self upon us as a correspondent, and we (even in our mi con- 
fidence) suffered you, “ for fear of your Father,” to destroy your 
manuscripts ; presuming on your safety, you have dared to say that f 
“ they, the Editor, cannot prove any thing against me, for they have 
nothing to shew ;” but you have “ reckoned without we host,” we 
have ONE document left upon the file, that will as Shakspeare and 
Mr. Canning have it, “Sear your eyes and blast your heart.” We 
neither kn r care whether you were employed, first to associate, 
end then, Judasdiketo hetray—whichever it may be; the project has 

utterly failed, and you stand exposed in all your native deformity. 

ives, : 



























“For ourse Aixposed to be personal, we should ¢ay that persons in 
vour prote- sisi, ([or AAA OhhnNeUEEeps ave. professors in this enlightened age) 
ereionlphoowstbenthe jamelyf dalam xs LICRNSED VAGABONDS, and to such 

ig this if iv a foceigacountry, that you. me exon denied christian 
rPat { ; AY, 5, is! Come tod pretty pase, when upstarts without a 
wihabitdtion aid w ‘preiinie to dictate to ofliers wh ave!not born like'the 
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_ mandy ofly ouch Varents! +'Phe. way and mannes; in which :yow have into- 
ditcedsyour “pring to the ‘pitblit;, is ano her convinciag proof that your 
a veoh ‘ih the:durk any one that comes Bcross your, Ye- 
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